INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
allotments in rail pools that were formed from time to
time; broken by suspicious competitors; and then es-
tablished again under constantly shifting conditions and
alignment. It was he who walked softly with "states-
men5* and their political masters in screened parleys over
the tariflf and other matters of importance. Carnegie was
ever at the center of the cabal of iron and steel manu-
facturers that won from Congress a protective tariff:
(once as high as $28 a ton) against British and other
foreign competitors. This, though, anticipates our story.
Not for years was the public to know that the lusty
young steel industry needed a great deal less of the pro-
tection it demanded so vociferously and won so easily.
By 1880, the Carnegie coalition, though eleventh to
enter the field, was making one-seventh of all the Bes-
semer steel produced in the United States. In this year,
because of enormous railroad construction and repair
projects, rails soared to $85 a ton. The mill ran day and
night. Jones and his singing huskies were rolling 10,000
tons a month. The cost had been reduced to $36. In
eight months the plant cleared more than its original
cost. Profits on rails alone were sometimes more than
$10,000 a day. In twelve months the amazed partners
counted a profit of $1,625,000 from the steel works
and $446,000 from the furnaces and iron mill.
Phipps, Tom Carnegie and the others shook their
heads and told Andrew Carnegie that such prices could
not last.
"Why, boys, it's only the beginning!" exclaimed Car-
negie. "A profit of one hundred and forty per cent and
more to come!" And he goaded his associates into a wild
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